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no public challenge; and, Third, that it was 
easier and more profitable to use the scissors 
than the pen; and, very naturally, he profited 
by his discovery, not always, however, with ad- 
vantage to the purchasers or the readers of his 
so-called History. By reducing the quality of 
his own work, by helping himself, freely, to the 
eee works of other writers, and with the 

elp of his friends, he was enabled to eke out 
his existence until he had finished his work; 
but the book which he thus wrote was a com- 
plete failure, as a reliable History of the United 
States, while its publishers were compelled to 
pay, smartly, for the undue liberties which its 
author had taken with the copyrighted works 
of at least one other historical writer, and to 
bear the additional mortification and pecuni- 
ary loss to which they were subjected, by rea- 
son of public attacks, in the newspapers of the 
day, on the accuracy of the work, which were 
made by Doctor Peck, of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Benson J. Lossing, of Poughkeepsie, and other 
well-known gentlemen. 

The original subscribers to the work having 
been supplied, the work itself had been almost 
forgotten, even by those who keep the run of 
such matters, when the approaching Centenary 
seems to have induced those who now control 
the stereotype and steel-plates of the work—the 
former publishers having given place to a new 
concern—to bring them from their vault, and 
to send out a new edition of the poor parson’s 
salmagundi, with additions by our excellent 
fellow-laborer and former critic of the poor 

arson’s History, Doctor Benson J. Lossing, of 

utchess-county, in this State. The purpose is, 
as we have said, to re-produce the original abor- 
tion of Doctor Spencer; but it is to be crammed 
with pictures, of all kinds, taken from steel- 
plates made for other and entirely different 
works; and the country is to be scoured by can- 
vassers, each of whom will extol the work, at 
so much a subscriber, without either knowing 
or caring, beyond the commission he is to re- 
ceive, anything whatever concerning the book 
or its authors. ‘‘The pictures sell the book,” 


as Mr. Fry was wont to say, with a toss of his 
hand and a snap of his fingers; and it matters 
not, we imagine, whether the accompanying 
History is history or fiction, as long as the pub- 
lic eye can be beguiled with second-hand steel- 
plates and the public’s pocket-book be tapped, 
semi-monthly, on the call of the delivery-clerk. 

The first number of this re-print is before us; 
and it is to be followed, twice a month, by simi- 
lar numbers, until thirty-six shall have been de- 
livered—say until January, 1876—when the 
History is to be completed, we are told, ‘‘ to 
“July 4, 1876” 1! 

Need we say more of the worthlessness of 
that History, so-called, even ‘in its extended 
form, than to call the attention of our readers 
to the published promise that, en or before the 
Jirst of January, 1876, Doctor Lossing is to write 
and Johnson, Wilson, & Co. are to print, what 
they both assume to call a Histor of the United 
States, including all that reasonavly pertains to 
that subject, to the fourth of July uf the same year? 
One would have supposed that a gentleman of 
Doctor Lossing’s reputation would have waited 
until the close of the period of which he pro- 
— to write, before beginning to write a 

istory of that period; but this is a fast age, 
and it is evident that the Doctor and his pub- 
lishers are disposed to keep up with it. If the 
reputation of a faithful historian can stand 
such a strain, without injury, we mistake; and 
we deeply regret that our venerable neighbor 
has consented to risk his reputation by what 
is, evidently, at best, so questionable an asso- 
ciation, and by the yet more questionable ex- 
periment of writing history ahead of time. 

The work is neatly printed. 


29.—Narrative of Military Operations, directed, during the 
late War between the States, by Joseph EK, Johnston, General, C. 
S. A. Illustrated by Steel-plates and Maps. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1874. Octavo, pp. 602. 


As tpe title of this work seemed to promise 
nothing else than General Johnston’s own narra- 
ative of the military operations which he espe- 
cially ‘‘ directed,” we opened the volume before 
us with no expectation of finding in it much more 
than a narrative of the merely military oper- 
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ations of that General’s command, with, possi- 
bly, here and there, a defence of its author, 
against faultfinders, concerning some acticn or 
inaction, on his part, which had been either 
misunderstood or known imperfectly. Since 
General Johnston’s was one of the master minds 
which controlled the events of that terrible con- 
flict, we were prepared to admit, if this were 
true, that the volume was one of the highest im- 
rtance to every one who should desire to be 
informed, with accuracy and completeness, of 
the purely military operations of the Confeder- 
ate States’ armies in the field; and we had 
learned to respect its author, both as a man and 
a soldier, so much, that we were very sure that, 
wuatever it might be, his narrative would be 
honestly told, and so distinctly, that there could 
be no reasonable misunderstanding of his mean- 
An examination of the work very soon 
satisfied us, however, that, while our expectations 
were fully realized, in the character of the nar- 
rative which forms the basis of the work, there 
was included in it very much more than this, 
which every careful reader would desire to find 
and to ponder over, for the purpose of learning of 
other men than those whom General Johnston 
commanded and of other military operations than 
those which he directed. 


Opening with his own resignation of the of- 
fice of Quarter-master-general in the Army of 
the United States, General Johnston—at the 
same time forcibly defending himself from the 
charge of perjury, in doing so and in accepting 
a commission from, successively, Virginia and 


the Confederate States — next narrates his 
‘** operations,” while organizing the Virginia 
troops, at Richmond, and as the commanding 
officer at Harper’s-ferry, including the slight 
conflict of authority between him, as a Confed- 
erate States’ officer, and Colonel ‘‘ Stonewall” 
Jackson, who commanded there, as a Virginian 
officer. He then reviews the positions and 
strength of the Federal armies, under Generals 
McDowell, Patterson, and McClellan; the char- 
acter of Harper’s-ferry, as a natural fortress 
and as the key of the line of communication 
between the North and the Valley of Virginia; 
and the supposed capability, for deferice, of that 
notable position, amply justifying his disregard 
of the determination of the Confederate au- 
thorities, at Richmond, to maintain the occu- 
pation of the place; and he describes the pri- 
vate arrangement, between himself and Gener- 
al Beauregard, to support each other, if either 
should be attacked, ahd the evacuation of that 
post, when General Patterson moved from 
Maryland, via Williamsport, into Virginia. 
The movement to Manassas and the junction of 
his command with General Beauregard’s are de- 
scribed, and the story of Bull-run is told, as they 
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have been, before; and the reason why Wash- 
ington was not sacked, immediately after the 
battle, while the Federal troops were in their 

anic, is repeated, substantially as it was told 
in General Johnston’s letter, on that subject, 
which we published in Tue HistoricaL MaGa- 
ZINE, some months since. 

The long rest of the Confederate armies, after 
the Battle of Bull-run, is noticed, with refer- 
ences to the ‘‘ illegal” regulation of rank, among 
the General Officers of the Confederate States 
army, and its consequences; to the important, 
but useless, conference of the President of the 
Confederate States and the Generals of the 
Army, at Centerville, in September, 1861; to 
the necessity which led to the employment of 
‘* quaker-guns,” in October of the same year, 
to the re-organization of the Army, into State 
Brigades; to the bogus victory, at Harper’s-ferry, 
on the sixteenth of October, 1861; to the action 
at Ball’s Bluff, where Colonel Baker was killed; 
to the effective strength of the Army, in Octo- 
ber, November, and December, 1861, to the in- 
terference, from Richmond, with the troops in 
the field, and its result; to the fruitless attempts 
which were made, by the Confederate authori- 
ties, to exchange prisoners of war; to the reck- 
lessness of the Confederate State authorities, in 
concentrating unduly large supplies of provis- 
ions within striking distance of the Federal 
troops; to the abandonment of the line occupied 
during the Summer of 1861, and the succeeding 
Autumn and Winter; to the movement of the 
army, first, to the Rappahannock, and, next, to 
the Peninsula; to the plan of defence proposed 
by General Johnston and rejected by the Con- 
federate authorities; and to other matters of 
little less significance. 

The Campaign on the Peninsula, including 
the Battle of Williamsburg, is next described, 
with soldier-like precision; and, in this portion 
of the Narrative, we find an incidental allusion 
to the deficiencies in the old-fashioned artillery 
employed by the Confederates, when compared 
with that employed by the Federal troops; and 
one to another proposition which was made to 
concentrate all the forces in front of Richmond, 
but, like the former, rejected by the authorities, 
at Richmond. 

The Narrative next concerns the operations of 
the opposing armies, after the Confederates had 
occupied its new position, behind the Chicka- 
hominy; but we also find references, in it, to 
the positions and strength of other portions of 
the Confederate forces; to the operations of 
General Jackson, in the valley of the Shenando- 
ah; and to the change of policy, adopted at 
Richmond, when General Lee succeeded to the 
command of the army, after General Johnston 
was wounded. 
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An involuntary. rest, caused by his wound, 
withdrew the General from the field, for sev- 
eral months; but, in November, 1862, he was 
placed in command of the armies, in the West, 
commanded by Generals Bragg, Pemberton, and 
Kirby Smith. The Narrative of this portion of 
the War is as carefully told as are the other por- 
tions of it; and we find, besides, illustrations 
of the result of the control exercised over the 
armies in the field, by the authorities at Rich- 
mond, and the consequences; of the entire dis- 
regard of other plans of operations than those 
originating at Richmond; of the faulty engi- 
neering, in the construction of the defences at 
Vicksburg; of the want of harmony between 
the President and General Johnston, in nearly 
every respect ; and allusions—sometimes, impor- 
tant paragraphs—illustrative of the disaffection 
against General Bragg, described in our paper, 
entitled Confederate Love-taps, which was pub- 
lished in THe HisrortcAL MAGAZINE for May, 
June, and July last; of the discord between the 
Confederate Generals before Vicksburg, in 1863 ; 
of the result of that discord, in the loss of that 
post and garrison; of ‘‘the wild spirit” of des- 
peration, in Richmond, when Vicksburg was 
endangered ; of the increased want of harmony 
between the President and the General, conse- 
quent on the loss of Vicksburg; of the mistakes, 
in the conduct of his command, by General 
Pemberton, etc. ; all of which add unusual val- 
ue to this portion of the work. 

The Narrative next describes, at great length, 
the operations in the West, after the fall of 
Vicksburg, and those connected with Sherman’s 
‘‘march to the sea,” including the celebrated 
‘“*Convention” with the latter; and, in this por- 
tion of the work, as in the others, already 
referred to, we find items of history, outside of 
that of General Johnston’s particular military 
operations, which no student of the history of 
the recent War can pardonably overlook or 
honestly disregard. 

The most remarkable incident recorded in 
this part of the work is the record of the Gen- 
eral’s conference with President Davis, at 
Greensboro’, on the twelfth of April, 1865, and 
the enthusiastic promises, by the latter, of ‘‘a 
‘‘large army ” ready to take the field, ‘‘in two or 
‘*three weeks,” when, to our certain knowledge, 
the latter, himself, must have known, at that 
very moment, that there was no reason for the 
entertainment of such a hope, as will be seen 
in the leading article of Tae Historica, Mac- 
AZINE, for February, taken from the original 
manuscripts, bearing the well-known autograph 
of Mr. Davis, and forming portions of our own 
collections of material for the history of the 
events of the War. We are astonished at this; 
and we confess that we shall look for an explan- 
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ation of it—we are not without suggestions, 
which seem to throw light on it—with more 
than usual interest. 

The Narrative of the last days of the Confed- 
erate States, as seen and participated in, by 
General Johnston, and, by him, presented in 
this work, is among the most important revela- 
tions of the history of our country; and, 
whether the reader shall agree or disagree with 
the General, the review of the War and the 
causes of its failure, which close the text of this 
most important narrative, will be read with the 
deepest interest, by every one who shall desire 
to learn just what the truth is, concerning that 
subject. 

The want of a good Index to such a volume 
as this is, seriously impairs its usefulness; and 
it reflects no credit on the sagacity, as publish- 
ers, of Messrs. Appleton, that they have allowed 
such a work to be sent out without such an In- 
dex. We earnestly protest against this omission, 
where it inflicts so much wrong on both the au- 
thor and the reader. 

The testimony of such a man as General John- 
ston, concerning events in which he was a 
principal actor, must always possess the highest 
authority, especially when, as in the case before 
us, the documents on which much of the action 
was based, are constantly referred to, and, very 
often, quoted. It is positive, direct testimony, 
carrying with it all the weight of character, for 
accuracy, which its author possesses; and its 
usefulness must be measured by the character of 
him who presents it. Although General John- 
ston is human and liable to err, as all humanity 
is, his personal and professional character in- 
vests H1s Narrative of what HE himself, directed, 
with a dignity which cannot be gainsaid; and 
places this volume in the front rank of authori- 
ties concerning the military history of the recent 
Civil War. 

The typography of the work is very elegant; 
and, with an occasional exception, the illustra- 
tions are also very good. 


E.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
30.—The Siege of Savannah, in 1779, as described in two con- 
temporaneous Journals of French Officers in the fleet of Count 
D’Estaing. Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell, 1874. Quarto, pp, 77. 


The disastrous siege of Savannah, in 1779, by 
the allied forces of France and the United States 
formed one of the most notable features of the 
War of the Revolution, in the South; and it 
was not without its influence, both in the North 
and in Europe. 

The success of D’Estaing, in his operations 
against the British West Indies, and the continu- 
ed presence of his command on that station 
had served to check the operations of the Royal 
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forces, in the Southern States; and it was fondly 
hoped, by Governor Rutledge and General Lin- 
coln, that, if that officer could be induced to 
co-operate with the Americans, Georgia might 
be relieved from the control of the enemy and 
the South, to that extent, at least, be benefited. 
A powerful naval force was accordingly secured, 
as well as a strong body of troops; and, with 
considerable ostentation, Savannah was invested ; 
General Lincoln, with a well-appointed army of 
regulars and militia, having marched from 
Charleston, to assist in the enterprize. 

The city of Savannah was occupied by only a 
very small force; but its commander was per- 
fectly acquainted with his duty, in such an 
emergency, and perfectly willing to discharge 
it. Concentrating his scattered forces from 
Port Royal-island and elsewhere, and calling in 
a strong body of negroes from the neighboring 
plantations, with the assistance of Captain Mon- 
crieff—the glorious old Engineer—he not only 
made the city defensible, but he so gallantly 
defended it, that the allied forces were compel- 
led to raise the siege and retire, with heavy loss 
and no credit, thereby closing the campaign of 
1779, in the South, with disgrace; depressing 
the spirits of the people, throughout the entire 
Continent; depreciating, still more, the already 
nearly worthless public securities; and shaking 
the confidence of the country in the good faith 
and usefulness of the French allies. 

The volume before us is devoted to the publi- 
cation of two journals kept, during this eventful 
period, by officers in D’Estaing’s fleet—one of 
them already published, the other from a manu- 
script copy, belonging to Mr. Brevoort, of Brook- 
lyn, which, it is supposed, had not been 

reviously published. They have been edited 
> Charles C. Jones, Junior, also of Brooklyn, 
whose intimate acquaintance with the country 
around Savannah has enabled him, at least, to 
correct errors of topographical description; and 
notes have been added, where such notes, in the 
Editor’s opinion, were necessary to throw light 
-on the narratives in the text. A very excellent 
map, copied, in fac-simile, from a manuscript 
formerly belonging to Lord Rawdon, adds 
materially to the value of the work; although 
the excellent map published by Faden, in 1784, 
had already enabled the careful student to fully 
and accurately understand the narratives of the 
siege which were already before the world. 

Well kept journals are always useful to care- 
ful students of history; and it matters not how 
many there are nor by whom kept, since differ- 
ent versions of the same story, written by differ- 
ent hands, under different circumstances, never 
fail to secure a more perfect light on any subject 
whichis embraced inthem. But all journals are 
not equally important; and while these two 


journals are welcome, for what they are worth 
they are not nearly as important, as authorities 
in history, as Mr. Jones would have us suppose. 
They may serve, it is true, to illustrate and con- 
firm, butthey can hardly serve to overthrow 
the old story, as known and written, years ago, 
since the imperfect knowledge of an unknown 
subordinate, no matter how faithfully written, 
cannot be compared, favorably, as an authority, 
with the superior and more extended informa- 
tion possessed by his superior officers; and, with 
the official correspondence of General Prevost, 
Ccunt D’Estaing, General Lincoln. and General 
Washington, the Diary of General Lincoln, the 
despatches of Captain Henry to the Admiralty, 
those of General Prevost to Lord George Ger- 
main, and the official Summary of Operations, by 
the French commander, which was published 
in the Paris Gazette of the seventh of January, 
1780,to say nothing of the useful information fur- 
nished in the History of the Civil War in America 
and in Johnson’s Traditions of the Revolution, be- 
fore him—not one of which appears to have been 
consulted by Mr. Jones, although he has con- 
sulted and cited many less important authori- 
ties, including Mr. Irving’s useless Life of Wash- 
ington—every one who desired to know anything, 
concerning the disastrous siege of Savannah, in 
1779, could have ascertained the truth of the 
matter, from the highest sources, years ago; and 
he can do no more, now. 

Had Mr. Jones inclined to make his mono- 
graph as complete as such a work should have 
been made, when such facilities as he possessed 
were accessible, the official papers to which we 
have referred would have been employed in his 
foot-notes and published, in full, in his Appen- 
dix: as he evidently did not, he has failed to 
make his book as useful to the wide world as it 
might have been made, under other circum- 
stances. Close students of the history of. that 
period possess the papers to which we refer, and 
need no such assistance; but the great body of 
those who may read Mr. Jones’s book do not 
possess them, and would have been thankful 
for the aid which he could have afforded in pro- 
curing them. 

Typographically considered, this volume is 
perfectly sumptuous. Its elegant letter-press, 
fine paper, ‘‘meadows of margin,” and neat 
binding are such as only few printers can pro- 
duce ; and they entitle even Joel Munsell to fresh 
laurels. 





31.—The Case of the Virginius, considered with reference to 
the law of Self-defence. By George Ticknor Curtis. New 


York: Baker, Voorhis, & Co, 1874, Octavo, pp. 40. 

The recent seizure of the Virginius, on the 
high, seas, by the Spanish Gun-boat Tornado, 
and the subsequent slaughter of her crew and 
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passengers, by the Spanish captors and by the 
authorities at Santiago, are fresh in the remem- 
brance of our readers; and the fizzle of the 
Federal authorities, in its treatment of the sub- 
ject, diplomatically, is equally fresh in the in- 
dignant recollections of the great body of our 
countrymen. 

The pamphlet before us is an apology for 
Spain, by one of the leading members of the 

ew York Bar, on the ground that the great 
natural right of self-defence justified such an 
invasion of a deck protected by the flag of the 
United States, especially when, as is alleged, 
that protection was fraudulently invoked and 
illegally employed. 

We have carefully read Mr. Curtis’s argument 
and followed his reasoning to his conclusions— 
we have not neglected to observe his very few 
authorities and to test their merit, also—and 
we regret that our duty requires us to differ, 
entirely, from him, in the matter of the Vir- 
ginius. 

We find that the Virginius was registered in 
New York, in September, 1870, as the property 
of an American citizen, who made the oath of 
ownership required by the Statute; and that he 
filed the bond, required by the Statute, signed 
by the owner and the Captain, but without the 
surety which the Statute required. That the bond, 
as it was, was accepted by those whose duty it 
was, in the Custom-House, to receive and file 
it, and that a legal clearance was given to the ship, 
on that bond, is not disputed; and these facts 
clearly prove that, even if the Statute had not 
been fully complied with, the United States, by 
her Customs authorities, were accessory to the 
fact; and, asevery one knows, they cannot take 
advantage of their own wrong. 

We find, too, that, after the Virginius had 
thus been legally cleared from a port of the 
United States, she was employed, variously, in 
various waters, as was her evident right, until 
October, 1873; that, at that time, while on the 
high seas, six miles from any shore, with her 
legitimate colors flying and her legitimate clear- 
ance and other papers in the hands of her com- 
mander, she was seized by a Spanish gun-boat ; 
that intelligence of the outrage against the 
Federal colors was received by the State De- 
partment, on the fifth of November; that, on 
the fourteenth of November,—nine days after 
the receipt of the intelligence—the President, 
through the Secretary of State, recognized the 
nationality of the ship and the legitimacy of 
her papers and of her claim for protection, by 
ordering the Minister of the United States, at 
Madrid, to demand the restoration of the ship 
to her officers and crew, the release of all the 
persons captured, and the delivery of them to | 
the United States, that the officers and crew of 
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the Gun-boat Tornado should be punished for 
their offence against the Law of Nations, and 
that the flag of the United States should be 
saluted by the Spanish authorities, at Santiago, 
in default of all which the embassy was instruct- 
ed to withdraw from Spain, bringing with it the 
archives of the legation; that, on the next day, 
General Sickles made the demand, as required 
by his instructions; that, on the twenty-seventh 
of November—twelve days after the demand— 
the Spanish home Government ‘‘accepted Gen- 
‘*eral Sickles’s declaration of the nationality of 
‘*the Virginius,” and promised to make the de- 
manded reparation; that, on the same day, in 
the same spirit, the Secretary of State denied, 
to the Spanish Ambassador, ‘‘ the right of any 
‘*other power to visit, molest, or detain, on the 
‘thigh seas, in time of peace, any American 
‘* vessel,” at the same time that he told the 
Spaniard ‘‘that it cannot be and is not ques- 
‘*tioned that the Virginius was regularly docu- 
‘*mented with American papers when she sailed 
‘“*from the United States, in October, 1870, 
‘‘and that she was entitled to carry the flag of 
‘*the United States;”’ and that, after all these 
declarations, by the President and his Secretary, 
the United States jizeled and ignominiously aban- 
doned the high ground of law and right which, as we 
have seen, they had previously occupied. 

We insist, with the Secretary of State, that the 
Virginius ‘‘was regularly documented,” and so 
had a ‘national character at the time of ‘‘ her 
‘*departure from New York”—if she had not, 
the United States having been accessory to the 
short-coming and condoned it by giving the 
ship a clearance, they could not deny her legiti- 
macy and no other power, in such case, could 
raise the question, legally. 

We insist that, having been duly cleared, and 
being, when pursued by the Tornado, under her 
legal flag—no matter what she had, meanwhile, 
been doing—no foreign power possessed the 
smallest shadow of a right ‘‘to visit, molest, 
‘‘or DETAIN her, on the high seas, in time of 
‘*neace,” as the Secretary pointedly told the 
Spanish Ambassador—her deck was American 
territory, sheltered by the American flag; and @ 
hostile invasion of that territory, by armed men, 
subjects of and directed by a foreign sovereign, 
was War, and could be regarded as such and 
should have been treated as nothing else. 

We are not insensible that Mr. Curtis has de- 
nied that the deck of an American vessel, under 
American colors, on the high seas, is ‘‘a float- 
‘‘ing fragment or extension of the territorial 
‘* jurisdiction of the United States;” and that 
oddly enough, he enforces his denial by the 
curious assertion that, ‘‘if it were, there could 
‘*be no exercise of the belligerent right of 
‘‘visitation and search, in time of war, nor 
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**could the goods of an enemy be taken from 
‘a neutral ship.” 

Has Mr. Curtis’s reading of the foreign policy 
of the United States left no stronger impression 
on his memory than to permit him to deny, 
even by innuendo, that not even the Decrees of 
London and Milan possessed power enough to 
induce the United States to concede the ‘‘ right 
‘‘of visitation and search, in time of War,” of 
any vessel bearing the flag of the United States? 
Has he forgotten the causes which led to the 
Embargo-act of 1802 or, among others, those 
which led to the War of 1812? Doe he not re- 
member the prolonged controversy, on this 
subject, in connection with the Slave-trade, or 
the more summary one, in the case of Kostza? 
—we remember them, very well. 

Again, has Mr. Curtis forgotten the policy of 
1776, established and recognized in our Treaties 
with France, Holland, Sweden, Prussia, etc., 
and, until very lately, never formally abandoned 
—that ‘free bottoms make free goods”? We 
will not insult Mr. Curtis by quoting what he 
knows so well: we content ourself with being 
amazed that he should close his eyes to their 
teachings. 

We are, also, not insensible that Mr. Curtis 
seeks support for his treacherous memory in the 
Caroline affair, which, in our young manhood, 
convulsed Western New York, from one extreme 
to the other; but we regret to see that he omits, 
in his statement, what, in this instance, is the 
gist of the whole matter. The facts were these: 

A party of insurgents, on Navy-island, em- 
ployed an American steamer, the Caroline—as 
the Virginius was employed by the Cubans—for 
the transportation, from our side of the river, 
of their men and supplies. At night, she was 
docked at Schlosser, in this State, just above the 
falls of Niagara; and some of her Majesty’s 
zealous Canadian subjects resolved to cross the 
river, in the darkness; set her on fire; and set 
her adrift, in the seething current of the river. 
The project was executed: the soil of New 
York, as represented by the deck of the Caro- 
line, was invaded by an armed force of British 
subjects, led by a duly commissioned British 
officer; one of the crew of the steamer was 
killed; the steamer herself was fired and set 
adrift; and the assailants escaped into Canada, 
without loss of life or limb. The State of New 
York promptly indicted such of the assailants 
as she recognized, for murder, and demanded 
their delivery, to her, for trial. The British 
Minister, like Mr. Curtis, demurred—the Caro- 
line, he argued, was not what she appeared to 
have been; the colors she bore were not borne 
legitimately; the assailants were acting under 
the Queen’s authority, against a lawless enemy, 
and so were not personally accountable; the 


necessity of the case was sufficient warrant; etc. 
The State of New York, however, knew what 
her rights were, and awaited the progress of 
events. At length, some time after the occur- 
rence, one who had been exceedingly boastful of 
the part which, he said, he had taken in the 
affair—Alexander Macleod by name—appeared 
ou our side of the river;.was arrested; thrown 
into prison; and held for trial. He had been on 
the deck of the steamboat, he had said, and 
assisted in the seizure of the Caroline and the 
murder of Durfee; but he did not pretend to 
have gone ashore. He was brought out of 
prison, on a Writ of Habeas Corpus; and all 
that money, and influence, and legal ability, 
directed by Daniel Webster, John J. Crittenden, 
and Joshua A. Spencer, could devise, was pre- 
sented in his behalf; but all availed nothing; 
and he wasremanded. His trial was conducted, 
in his behalf, by the ablest Counsel in the Union; 
but, because he proved that he was not within sev- 
eral miles of the Caroline, when she was burned, 
an alibi was established, and he was acquitted. 

Was not the deck of the Caroline, in this case, 
regarded asa part of the territory of New York ? 
Will Mr. Curtis presume to say that the indict- 
ment could have been sustained, for a moment, 
on any other hypothesis? The murdered man 
was killed on the deck of the steamer: if that deck 
had not been, legally considered,a portion of the 
territory of New York, how could New York, 
instead of the United States, have possessed 
and exercised jurisdiction over the case? We 
do not regard the subsequent action of Mr. 
Webster and Lord Ashburton, in the matter, as 
of the least importance, since that was only 
one of many subjects which formed the staple 
of their correspondence and compromise, in 
their general settlement of a great variety of 
differences; but, were we to follow Mr. Curtis 
and regard only that subordinate portion of 
the affair, which he refers to, we should fail to 
see any of the ‘‘necessity ” for that invasion of 
our territory of which Mr. Webster wrote and 
on which Mr. Curtis relies—indeed, we should 
see as little of that ‘‘ necessity ” as Willis Hall, 
the Attorney-general of New York, saw, when 
he resolutely disregarded the British Ambassa- 
dor and his allies in the State Department, at 
Washington, when the latter, in behalf of the 
former, demanded the release of Macleod, as 
Mr. Curtis now demands the release of the Vir- 
ginius to Spain—and we can see as little ‘‘ neces- 
‘*sity,” too,as Mr. Hall saw in the Caroline case, 
when he resolutely confronted the Counsel of 
the Queen and of the United States, before the 
Courts of the State of New York, and tried the 
prisoner for murder, on the territory of that 
State. 

Indeed, it was preposterous, in the one case, 
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to maintain that ‘‘necessity ” required an in- 
vasion of the territory of the State of New York, 
while a well-served battery, on the Canadian 
shore, could have sunk the puny steamer, in 
Canadian waters, a dozen times a day; and Mr. 
Curtis’s plea of ‘‘ necessity,” in the other, is just 
as idle, since the power of a great sovereignty, 
ripe in age and grandeur, when brought against 
what it insists is only a petty local insurrection, 
surely felt no such ‘‘necessity” and needed to 
resort to no such questionable expedient, to 
sustain itself. It is not a supposable case, in 
either instance: it were an insult to British and 
Spanish dignity to maintain that, against such 
men of straw, those mighty powers, necessarily 
violated the laws of nations, in sél/-defence. 
The idea is preposterous. 

We might remind Mr. Curtis, whose reading 
of American history will bear us out in our re- 
minder, that it ill becomes an American to 
plead for the ‘‘necessity” of such a violation 
of well-established international law, in such a 
case. He should remember the rock from which 
his own country was hewed, less than a century 
ago; who, then, were insurgents, struggling for 
political independence; and what gladness there 
was, then, in camps and at firesides, the Col- 
onies over, when just such aid was thrown in, 
from Holland and France, as Mr. Curtis now 
denounces and condemns. 

Were we in Mr. Curtis’s place, with all due 
respect to him, we think we should not have 
stultified ourself and condemned the fathers of 
the Republic by writing such a pamphlet as 
this is. 


32.—The Revelation of John. Expounded by John Peter 
Lange, D.D. Translaced from the German by Evelina Moore, 
Enlarged and edited by E. R. Craven, D.D. Together witha 
double Alphabetical Index to all the ten volumes of the New 
Testament, by John H. Woods, A.M. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Octavo, pp. two title-pages, unpaged, 
vii, 446, [Index] 45. Price $5. 


We have so often called the attention of our 
readers to this work that we need not do more, in 
the instance before us, than to state that this vol- 
ume completes the series of ten volumes devoted to the 
exposition of the New Testament; that it is uniform, 
in plan and execution, with the volumes which 
precede it, except that the general title-page 
of the work is inserted, for the first time, in the 
manner prescribed by American and English 
usage and taste rather than in the fashion of 
German literature, of by-gone days; that it con- 
tains an Index, tolerably complete, of ten vol- 
umes of the New Testament series of the work; 
and that it will be welcomed, undoubtedly, by 
those who are either very learned or desire to 
be considered so. 
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We think this volume is printed on heavier 
paper and in better style than many of those 
which have preceded it. 


33.—The Gospel according to Mark. By John Peter Lange, 
D.D. Revised from the Edinburgh translation, with additions 
by William G. T. Shedd, D.D. Sunday School Edition. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. Sine anno. Octayo, pp. 2 
(unpaged) 167. Price $1.50. > 


Our readers know our opinion concerning 
Lange’s Commentary—that it is too complicated, 
too much crammed with mere scholarship, and 
too little supplied with the stern results of re- 
search, to be very acceptable to any other than 
the learned, of whom the world really possessesa 
very small number. Yet it is useful, for com- 
parison, to every one who possesses patience and 
ordinary common-sense; and in the edition be- 
fore us, designed, especially, for Sunday-schools, 
in the hands of intelligent Pastors and Super- 
intendents, it may be made exceedingly useful. 

Of course, its teachings are those of the 
Evangelical German Church, as seen at Bonn; 
and there are some who will dissent from some 
of its dogmas. 

It is very neatly printed. 


34.—Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising portions of 
his Diary from 1795 to 1848. Edited by Charles Francis Adams, 
Vol. I. Il. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. Octavo, 
pp. [I.] ix., 551; [ZZ.] iv., 662. Price—. - 


‘¢ The old man eloquent,” so well known and 
so generally honored, in the days of our young 
manhood, was, undoubtedly, one of the most 
remarkable men of his time; and his Memoirs, 
faithfully narrated, will, necessarily, be the 
memoirs of the times in which he lived. 

Born in 1767; accompanying his father to 
Europe when, in 1778 and again in 1779, that 
gentleman was sent out on diplomatic missions; 
schooled, successively, in Passy, Paris, Leyden, 
Amsterdam and Cambridge; a Secretary to 
Francis Dana, on his mission to the Empress 
Catharine of Russia, in 1781; a resident, suc- 
cessively, of Paris, Amsterdam, St. Petersburgh, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, London, etc.; @ 
briefless lawyer in Massachusetts; Minister Res- 
ident of the United States to Holland, in 1794; 
Ambassador to England, in 1795; Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to Portu- 
gal, in 1796; ana, in 1797, with the same rank, 
to Prussia; a Senator in the General Court of 
Massachusetts, in 1802; a Senator in the Con- 
gress of the United States, in 1803; a Professor, 
in Harvard College, in 1806; Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Russia, in 1809; one of the Peace 
Commissioners, in 1814, ’15; Secretary of State, 
in 1817; President of the United States, in 1825; 
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a member of Congress from 1831 until his death, 
in 1848, his memoirs could not be otherwise 
than important, in any event. But, in addition, 
he was a son of his father—able, untiring, self- 
ish, bitter in opposition—a leader among the 
anti-Hamiltonian Federalists; not often disin- 
clined to curry favor with the opposite party, 
nor to refuse to enjoy their reciprocal favors; 
and seldom in the rear rank, in any political 


movement, in his vicinity; and, still more, he | 


kept a Diary, in which he wrote, daily, a record 
of oe events and his own reflections on men 
and matters, generally. 

Our readers are aware that we do not regard 


when we consider him as a statesman or an his- 
torian ; but we cheerfully accord to him the credit 
which evidently belongs to him, as a judicious 
Editor of other people’s papers and a competent 
hand to string those papers together, and form 


them into an autobiographical narrative. He ed- | 
ited his grandfather’s papers with good taste | 
and, we suppose, with good service to the histori- , 


cal public; but with the Federal pocket-book to 
support him and pay the printer—a thousand 
copies of the ten-volume work having been paid 
for by the Federal treasury—we give him less 
credit for that work than he would have been 
entitled to, had he been compelled, as plebeian 
authors have always been, to look for the means 


public, alone, and without the questionable as- 
sistance afforded by a forced levy on the tax- 
payers of the country. He has now commenced 
to edit the Diaries of his father, to which we 
have referred ; and he has certainly done so, as 
far as he has gone, with excellent judgment and 
the promise of great usefulness to all who shall 
desire to learn the history of our country, during 
the second and third epochs, from the most re- 
liable authorities. The system which he has 
adopted, for the abbreviation of the original 
records, is an admirable one; and, inasmuch as 
he allows the distinguished author to tell his 
own story, in his own words, as far as it is pos- 
sible to do so, interpolating other words and 
other sentences only where the original narrative 
is incomplete, and then duly distinguishing his 
own words from his father’s, the reader will 
enjoy the advantage of reading the original 
authority, for himself, and of forming his own 
conclusions therefrom. 

The volumes before us include the period of 
Mr. Adams’s life, extending from 1767 to the 
assembling of the Commissioners, in 1814, for 
establishment of a Peace between the United 
States and Great Britain; and we do not hesi- 
tate to say that they constitute one of the most 
important contributions to the history of our 
country, during its second epoch, which the 





press has yet given to the world. The. forth- 
coming volumes, we are sure, will possess still 
greater interest, since Mr. Adams became a still 
more prominent actor in his country’s affairs, as 
he grew in years and reputation; and we ear- 
nestly hope that what is evidently regarded by 
his son as a filial duty, may be continued, with- 
out interruption, until it shall have been suc- 
cessfully completed. 

The typography of the work is marked with 


| all the characteristics of the Lippincott Press— 


it is of surpassing beauty, both in paper, letter- 


| press, and binding, without any of that offence 


| against good taste which is too often seen in 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams with much favor, | 


the issues of some other offices. 





35.—A Collection of Family Records, with Biographicat 
Sketches and other Memoranda, of various families and individ- 
uals bearing the name Dawson, or allied to families of that name. 
Compiled by Charles C. Dawson. Albany, N. Y.: Joel Mun- 
sell. 1874. Octavo, pp. viii, 572. Price $5. 


Our respected friend, Charles C. Dawson, 
has, at length, been favored with the privilege 


| of reading, in book form, the last page of the 
| volume which he has labored so long and so 


faithfully to perfect and carry through the press. 
Most earnestly do we congratulate him on the 
termination of his authorial labors, in this in- 


| stance; and quite as earnestly do we congratu- 
for paying their printers’ bills from the reading | 


late him on the admirable manner in which, 
after so many years of hard work, he has pre- 
sented the results of his labor of love to the 
Dawsons throughout the world. 

It will be seen from the title that our friend 
has not confined himself to one particular family 
of Dawson, and traced only that family, back- 
ward and forward, from its landing-place in 
America, as is the usual practice; but, on the 
contrary, he has recognized every one named 
Dawson as equally worthy of his notice and 
equally entitled to be recorded. The effect is, 
that nearly sixty different families,scattered over 
the entire Union, have been not only mentioned 
but recorded, in their various branches, with 
all the patient care which a well-trained pen 
can bestow on such a subject; and these have 
been arranged by States, based on the localities 
of the settlements of the respective first-comers 
of the several tribes. 

We like this good-natured, catholic spirit 
which regards others than one’s own immediate 
kith and kin as worthy of respect and attention ; 
and we confess to a little satisfaction when we 
discover certain names—Abraham, Henry, Jane, 
for instance—which run through other families, 
bearing our own surname, than our own, and 
whisper, within the range of our hearing, that, 
very possibly, there are ties which bind us to. 
those whom we have never seen and entitle 
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them to sympathies which we have been wont 
to limit to a small circle. 

In the mode of record, also, we believe, Mr. 
Dawson has followed a plan of his own con- 
struction; and he has also dared to be singular 
by tracing the lines of descent of females quite 
as diligently as he has traced the lines of their 
brothers’ families—in both cases, his systematic 
habits have enabled him to secure an amount of 
order and distinctness which is truly gratifying. 

The volume is illustrated with a dozen or 
more steel engravings, presenting the features 
of as many Dawsons to the notice of their kins- 
men; and our old friend Munsell has printed 
the work with his accustomed neatness. 





36.—A history of the towns of Bristol and Bremenin the State 
of Maine, including the Pemaquid settlement. By John Johns- 
ton, LL.D. Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1873. Octavo, ‘pp. 
viii, 524. 

The towns of Bristol and Bremen, in the 
County of Lincoln, Maine, embrace localities 
which were made famous in the earlier period 
of our country’s history; and it is well that they 
have, at last, found a competent and faithful 
annalist. Within the bounds of Bristol, are 
Pemaquid-point and Pemaquid-harbor, notable 
in the earliest days of New English colonization ; 
and, it is said, Waymouth and Smith—the first in 
May, 1605: the last in 1614—visited that vicin- 
ity. Samoset, the well-known Sagamore, lived 
here and learned how to ‘‘ welcome” the Eng- 
glish ‘Pilgrims,’ before those ‘‘ Pilgrims” 
came to America; and, at an early day, the set- 
tlement at Pamaquid became a place of 
considerable business importance. Subsequent- 
ly, it became a dependency of New York; and, 
in 1689, it passed into the hands of Massachu- 
setts, forming, thenceforth, a portion of the 
recognized territory of that Colony and State. 

Professor Johnston, the author of this work, 
is a native of Bristol; and, having very careful- 
ly examined and considered the various authori- 
ties bearing on the history of the locality, he has 
succeeded in producing a local history of very 
superior merit. Indeed, we know of very few 
works of this class which bear evidence of 
greater care in the examination of the authori- 
ties, or better judgment in the preparation of 
them for the press. 

The work is neatly illustrated, and fairly 
printed; but we have seen books from the Mun- 
sell Press the typography of which was more 
creditable to that veteran artist. 


37.—The Brigand ; or, The Demon of the North. (Hans 
@Islande.) By Victor Hugo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. Sine anno, Octavo, pp. 2, unpaged, 19-201. Price 
75 cents, 


One of those exciting romances, filled with 
stories of crime and impossible adventures, 
which serve so much to withdraw the attention 
of the young from more useful studies. The 
name of Victor Hugo, as its author, affords, of 
course, a sufficient guaranty of the ability with 
which it is written; but it belongs to a class of 
literature which does not commend itself to our 
approval. 

The typography is not very superior. 





38.—Meridiana: the Adventures of Three Englishmen and 
Three Russians in South Africa. By Jules Verne. Translated 
from the French. With numerous illustrations. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. viii, 232. 
Price $1. 

A Journey to the Centre of the Earth. Translated from the 
French of Jules Verne. New York : Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
Sine anno. Duodecimo, pp. viii, 413. Price 75 cents. 

Stories of Adventure. By Jules Verne. With sixty-eight 
full-page illustrations. I. Meridiana ; The Adventures of Three 
Englishmen and ThreeRussians in South Africa. I. A Journey 
to the Centre of the Earth. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, 
& Co. 1874, Duodecimo, pp. 4, unpaged, [ Meridiana] viii, 232, 
[Journey] vi, 305. Price $1.50. 

The American Gun Club. By Jules Verne. ‘Translated from 
the French by Louis Mercier, M. A., (Oxon,) and Eleanor EB. 
King. With twenty-four full page illustrations. New York : 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. viii, 142. 


An author who has earned an extended repu- 
tation is very sure to attract the attention of 
publishers; and, as far as possible, his writin 
become the objects of their especial regard. 
American authors are protected, of course, by 
the copyright laws of the Republic; but no such 
shelter is afforded to those foreigners, residing 
abroad, who live on the produce of their pens 
—they are the victims of publishers’ cupidity, 
except in some cases wherein American publish- 
ers enter into honorable arrangement with the 
author or his publisher, and the former, thereby, 
is enabled to enjoy some advantage from the 
circulation of his writings in America. 

There is a well-recognized rule, among honor- 
able publishers, in the United States, that that 
house who first announces, in the Commercial 
Advertiser, published in this city, its intention 
to publish a specified work shall not be inter- 
fered with, by rival publications of the same 
work, in any form, by other publishing houses ; 
and that the question of right of publication 
shall be determined by the respective dates of 
such announcements. 

We notice these facts in order that our readers 
may understand the nature of the trade-quarrel 
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which has produced the works noticed at the 
head of this article and created so much discus- 
sion, both within and without the circle of the 
trade itself. 

Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., of this 
city, made arrangements with both the English 
and the French publishers of Verne’s writings, 
for the publication, in America, of a portion of 
the writings of that popular author; and, agree- 
ably to the rules of the trade, they duly announced 
the works embraced in that arrangement, in the 
Commercial Advertiser. All other publishers, 
with one exception, recognized the standard rule 
and yielded to Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., as the 
custom is, the sole right of re-publishing the 
works referred to; and, in due season, that firm 
completed their undertaking by publishing them. 
One house, however, in Boston, disregarded the 
rule and published rival editions of A Journey 
to the Centre of the Earth and Meridiana, inferior 
in style and at a greatly reduced price; and, of 
course, a bitter feud was created between the 
two houses, with the usual consequences. 

There can be no doubt that, agreeably to the 
usage of the Trade, for a generation or two, an 
announcement in the columns of The Commercial 
Advertiser, followed by a publication of the 
work announced, has secured to the party an- 
nouncing it, the exclusive right of publication 
of that work; that such an announcement, ac- 
companied by a business agreement with the 
author’s French and English publishers, and 
followed by their publication of the works an- 
nounced, has secured to Messrs. Scribner, 
Amstrong, & Co., the usual monopoly of publica- 
tion of the two works referred to; and that an 
interference with that recognized right, by their 
Boston rivals, was as improper as it was unusu- 
al. With these remarks on the quarrel which 
the publication of these works has produced, 
we dismiss this portion of our subject. 

The first of the works noticed at the head is a 
nominal description of the visit of two Commis- 
sions—English and Russian—to the interior of 
Africa, for scientific purposes; and the learned 
author therein finds opportunity enough for the 
display of his peculiar powers of description as 
well as his varied scientific attainments. Of 
course, the whole thing is a satire; but, never- 
theless, it is filled with facts in geography and 
science which serve to instruct the reader while 
the narrative amuses him. 

The second of the four works named is already 
known to our readers and the world of book- 
buyers—the copy before us being a cheap re- 
print of the former edition, from the same 
plates, omitting a portion of the numerous full- 
page illustrations which beautified the other. 

The third work named is a re-print of both 





the preceding volumes, in one volume with a! 


new general title, the same plates having been 
employed in printing this edition. Itis very 
neatly printed; and its binding is a model of 
attractiveness. As will be seen, too, it is 
published at a merely nominal price. 

The last-named of the four is an extract from 
the author’s Voyage to the Moon published to 
meet a surreptitious publication of the same 
extract, by a Philadelphian publisher. 

All these works are very neatly printed, 
amply illustrated, and bound in a most attrac- 
tive style—the price of each, for the reasons 
referred to, is merely nominal. 





39.—Easy Lessons in Natural Science embracing a General 
Outline of the Physical Constitution and Phenomena of the 
World, and an account of the most important and interesting 
Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals. With [Illustrations. De- 
signed for Schoolsand Families. By R. E. Kremer. Philadel- 
phia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1874. Duodecimo, 
pp. 294. 

The title-page of this volume will convey to 
the reader a general description of its contents; 
but only an examination of the work itself can 
convey a correct idea of its excellence, in the 
very brief descriptions of the multitudes of ob- 
jects which pass under the author’s notice. It 
is in the form of question and answer, and the 
latter, of course, is generally very brief; but the 
admirable manner in which those answers are 
presented is worthy of all praise, and a very 
complete index of subjects enables the general 
reader to refer to and enjoy it, without undue 
loss of time. 

It is very neatly printed; and it is bound for 
service rather than for show. 





40.—A History of the origin of the appellation Keystone State 
as applied to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; together 
with extracts from many authorities relative to the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence by the Continental Congress, 
July 4th, 1776. To which is appended the New Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, with an alphabetical contents. Philadelphia : 
Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 190. 
Price $1.50. 

Some years since, there seems to have been 
a discussion in Pennsylvania, concerning the 
origin of the sobriquet which is attached to that 
State—‘‘the Keystone State”—and Tue His- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE appears to have been, to 
some extent, enlisted in the controversy. 

The two parties in this controversy, as is 
usually the case, appear to have become quite 
warm over their arguments; but, as far as we can 
see, neither party had much of a case and both 
retired from the contest without having gained 
very many laurels—one depending on the vote 
of John Morton, for Independence, for his 
‘‘keystone;” and the other on a bridge, erected 
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by Major L’Enfant, over Rock-creek, in the 
District of Columbia, the arch of which was 
composed of thirteen stones, of which, of course, 
that assigned to Pennsylvania was the seventh, 
or the key. 

As only twelve of the Colonies voted for Inde- 
pendence, at any time, in the Continental Con- 
gress, we cannot see how John Morton’s vote 
**crowned Pennsylvania, the keystone of the arch 
‘tof liberty,”as is pretended in the frontispiece 
of this volume; asthe Declaration of Independence | 
was not signed by the members, for: several 
weeks after the close of ‘‘the ever memorable 
‘session of July, 1776,” it is not clear how John 
Morton, if ‘‘he attended that august body for 
‘* the last time,” in that session, as is stated on his 
recently erected monument and on page 8 of this | 
work, could have signed the Declaration at all; | 
and as Major L’Enfant was not the first person, 
in that age of extravagant metaphor, to liken 
the Confederacy to an arch, it is equally a puzzle 
to us why any sensible person should fall back 
on his bridge over Rock-creek, as the origin of 
that sobriquet of which Pennsylvanians are so 
proud. 





The volume before us contains the various | 


papers which were published in this, notable 
controversy, collected, we imagine, with an eye 
to the local interest in such matters occasioned, 
or to be occasioned, by the Centennial excite- 
ment, and, probably, by one of the disputants. 
It is not without interest to all who look into the 
history of our country’s Past, as a memento of 
the prevailing ignorance, on that subject; and it 


may serve to draw the attention of some one to | 
the claims which that hitherto too much neglect- | 
ed history has on their attention; but, beyond | 
that, it is without value, inasmuch as it is cram- | 
| commanders nearer home. 


med with historical errors, calculated to mislead 
its readers, and because it determines nothing, 


not even the leading question to which it is de- | 


voted. 
It is very elegantly printed. 





41.—History of the Conquest of Peru; witha preliminary 
view of the Civilization of theIncas. By William H. Prescott. 


New and Revised Edition, with the Author's latest corrections | 
and additions. Edited by John Foster Kirk, VolumeII. Phil- | 


adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1874. _Duodecimo, pp. xx, 
530. Price $2.50. 

In our last number, we called the attention of | 
our readers to the first volume of this work—a | 
new and revised edition, uniform in style with | 
the other works of its distinguished author— | 
and it is our privilege, now, to invite their atten- | 
tion to the closing volume. 

It embraces the history of Peru, from the 
coronation of Manco, as Inca, in 1534,—includ- 





Pizarro—until the departure of Pedro de la 
Gasca from Peru, in 1550, after having restored 
that distracted country to the control of Spain 
and established Peace within its borders; and 
an extended Supplement and an admirable In- 
dex complete the work. 

It is printed and bound in the exquisite style 


| which characterizes all the productions of this 


house; and nothing is wanting to make it one 
of the finest books from the Press of the 
United States. 


42.—The Great Conversers, and other Essays. By William 
Mathews, LL.D. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1874, Duo- 
decimo, pp. 304. Price $1,75. 


We never heard of Professor Mathews, until 
the receipt of this volume informed us of him; 
but we know of him, now, as one of the ablest 
essayists known to us. 

The volume before us contains a collection of 
essays and short papers, from his pen, on a 
variety of topics; and we are free to say that 
we have never read better conceived or better 
written papers, of this class, from any pen. 
They are the result of thoughtful research, 
elegantly written, without a grovelling thought 
or low expression to mar their, beauty; and we 
earnestly hope that the author will continue in 
the work in which he is evidently so competent 
a master. 

The paper on the Battle of Waterloo is an 
able critique of that great event, rather different 
in character from the other papers in the vol- 
ume; and we shall not object to see an appli- 
cation of the literary scalpel which, in that 
paper, has been employed on the great 
Napoleon, to the far less healthy reputations of 


The volume is very handsomely printed. 





43.— What is Darwinism? By Charles Hodge, Princeton, 


| N. J. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874, Duo- 


decimo, pp. iv, 178, 


In this little volume, Professor Hodge has 
entered the entrenchments of Mr. Darwin, in 
search of an answer to the grave question, 
‘* What is Darwinism?” and, having entered, 
like a good soldier, he has made good use of 
his advantages. 

He notices, one after another, the different 
theories concerning the origin of the Universe, 
Mr. Darwin’s, of course, receiving especial atten- 
tion. He establishes the fact that that gentle- 
man teaches, first, that all organic forms, animal 
and vegetable, have been developed from a 
few primordial living germs; second, that this 
development is the result of ‘‘ natural selection, 


ing that of the great revolt, under Gonzalo! ‘‘or the survival of the fittest;” and, third, 
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that all this process is without design, by un- 
intelligent physical causes, and only by mere 
chance—just, indeed, as some theologians argue, 


_ concerning other subjects, that there has been 


no fore-ordained plan, but that every thing 
concerning mankind is controlled, without de- 
sign, by equally unintelligent causes, if not 
by mere chance. He then proceeds to support 
his new position, within the lines of his oppo- 
nent, by extracts from the writings of Mr. 
Darwin, from those of his avowed friends and 
supporters, and from those objections which 
have been brought against that gentleman’s 
theory by its avowed opponents; and then, 
having thus amply secured his foot-hold, he be- 
comes an assailant, inquiring, first, what the 
relation of Darwinism is to religion, and, second, 
what the causes are for the antagonism between 
Science and Religion; concluding that Mr. 
Darwin’s theory is contrary to facts and to 
Scripture, and, in fact, is tantamount to 
Atheism. 

The reader will perceive that Professor Hodge 
has gone over the entire ground; that he has 
permitted Mr. Darwin and his supporters to 
speak for themselves; and that from their own 
testimony—especially that of Mr. Darwin, 
himself—the system has been condemned as an- 
tagonistic to revealed religion and as being 
only Atheism. The subject is treated with 
entire liberality and fairness, we are pleased to 
say; and the result isa most complete overthrow 
of the new philosophy, as propounded by Mr. 
Darwin and his disciples. 

The volume is very beautifully printed and, 
we hope, will be widely circulated. 





* 44.—Forgiveness and Law, grounded in principles interpreted 
by human analogies. By Horace Bushnell. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 256. Price 
$1.75. 


It seems to us that if any question can be 
settled by grave discussions, long drawn out, 
those concerning the Vicarious Sacrifice of the 
Saviour and the Atonement, generally, might 
have been; but botchy tinkers, while attempt- 
ing to mend one hole, are sure to make another, 
and, so in this case, the solder is hardly cold, 
in one place, before the kettle is supposed to 
need another overhauling, to cure what is re- 
garded as another defect. 

The good old-fashioned doctrine of a limited 
atonement, as laid down in the Bible, did not 
suit ‘‘the enlarged humanity ” of Doctor Bush- 
nell, so, some years since, he voluntarily under- 
took to help the Almighty to a plan of salvation 
which would be more acceptable to puritanic 
New England and Horace Bushnell, than the old 
one was. Doctor Bushnell did not insist on a 


public recognition of his right to a place in the 
Trinity, as the author of such an improved plan 
might reasonably have done—possibly it was 
his modesty which inclined him to remain in 
Hartford—but, practically, he presumed to in- 
sist that he was the better workman of the two, 
and dared to issue his new plan, in competition 
with that old one which the Almighty had pub- 
lished to the wide world, thousands of years 
ago. New English assurance could go no 
further, in that direction. 

It seems, however, that ‘‘the last half” of 
that new plan, thus contrived by Doctor Bush- 
nell, has fallen into discredit, even in the esti- 
mation of its own creator; and, now, he ‘‘pro- 
‘noses to discontinue it,” offering the volume 
before us as a substitute for the bad material 
taken out of the former new structure, until he 
can find something better—just as an old hat or 
abunch of rags is thrust through a window, to 
take the place of a shattered pane, until the wan- 
dering glazier shall come that way and put 
ina new one. We have, therefore, Now, Doc- 
tor Bushnell’s plan of salvation, with an amend- 
ment, by Doctor Bushnell, for all of which 
thanks are due to Doctor Bushnell. 

But it seems that we have not yet reached the 
end of even Doctor Bushnell’s favors. He tells 
us, now, that we are to have something else, 
hereafter—that his new plan, even with this 
bunch of rags thrust through one of its ominous 
openings, is not exactly to his liking; and that, 
‘*the design is, at some future time, to put the 
‘¢ former first half and this last half together, 
‘* and re-compose the treatise, in a form to MORE 
‘* SATISFACTORILY REPRESENT WHAT I WOULD 
‘*),IKE TO SAY OF THE WHOLE SUBJECT.” 

There can be no doubt that Doctor Bushnell, 
since he undertook to improve God’s published 
plans, is—in his own estimation, at least—very 
much of a Yankee clockmaker; but, even with 
that stern fact before us, we cannot conceive 
why the world should have been asked to read 
this particular book. He undertook to make 
new plans for the salvation of fallen men, and, 
if we may believe himself, he failed, entirely— 
one half of his creation is already ‘‘ discon- 
‘*tinued ” and the other half is to be ‘‘re-com- 
‘*posed, in a form to more satisfactorily repre- 
‘*sent what I would like to say of the whole 
‘*subject;” and thus, oddly enough, he tells 
us that the volume before us is only a make- 
shift—the hat thrust through the broken win- 
dow—and is to be also ‘‘re-composed,” when 
Doctor Bushnell shall have made up his mind 
just what he desires us to believe and what to 
disbelieve. Until that time shall have come, 
will Doctor Bushnell graciously permit us to re- 
gard him as anything else than a master-hand, 
in drawing plans of anything, and to allow us to 
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stick to the old-fashioned plans which have 
needed no tinkering at the hands of their 
author? Even Yankee assurance, one would 
have thought, would not have induced even 
Doctor Bushnell to thrust his half-digested 
studies of an acknowledged incomplete plan, 
before the world, unasked, and have prompted 
him to find out just what he, himself, believes, 
concerning the Vicarious Sacrifice of the Saviour, 
before he shall undertake to teach others con- 
cerning it. Until he can blow ‘‘a certain sound,” 
his silver trumpet had better remain in some 
Safe Deposit, where thieves cannot break in and 
steal. 
The volume is very handsomely printed. 





45.—An Exposition of the Constitution of the United States. + 
Second Edition, Revised. By Henry Flanders. Philadelphia : | 
Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 295, 
Price $1.75. 

The author of this volume has correctly de- 
scribed ‘‘the importance to the citizens of the 
‘United States of an accurate knowledge of the 
‘‘theory and practical character of the Federal 
‘‘Constitution;” and we hope his Publishers 
will find, in their extended sales, how much 
those ‘‘ citizens’ sympathize with that gentle- | 
man and whether or not they care a tossof a 
copper on the subject. 

It is to beregretted, in the outset, that, in 
such a work as this, devoted, especially, to an 
examination of the Federal Constitution, that 
Constitution had not been allowed to bear the 
exact title which its framers gave it, and that 
an accurate and complete copy of the Constitu- 
tion itself had not been presented. It is a fact, 
whether Mr. Flanders shall admit it or not, 
that a Constitution ror the United States of 
America is one thing and a Constitution or the 
United States of America is another and entirely 
different thing; and, to say nothing of the 
significance, sometimes, of capital letters and a 
peculiar form of punctuation, which Mr. Flan- 
ders has wholly disregarded, in his re-print of 
the Constitution, there can be no excuse for his 
omission of the very important preamble to the 
Amendments of that instrument, in the re-print 
referred to. 

The historical paragraphs, concerning the 
original separate organization of the several 
Colonies, the Stamp-act and its consequences, 
and the Congress of 1774, are accurately written; 
but when the ‘‘ powers exercised by the Con- 
‘* gress’ of 1775 are recited, Mr. Flanders writes 
from fancy rather than from the unquestionable 
authorities—that Congress never even aspired 
to be ‘‘a supreme, controlling, national coun- 
‘¢cil,” nor anything else than what it was—a 
‘*Congress” of envoys from thirteen separate 
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and wholly independent communities; each 
envoy acting expressly by the authority and in 
the name, as well as in behalf, of his particular 
constituency; and without pretending, or seek- 
ing to pretend, to any consolidated name, or 
authority, or constituency, whatever. It re- 
quired the assent of each delegation or embassy 
to ‘*declare the Colonies free and independent 
‘*States;” and those Colonies were not thus 
declared whose particular delegates did not 
thus specifically assent to such declaration. 
The Congress could, and did, pass Resolutions 
calling on the several States for ‘‘ armies;” but, 
inasmuch as those States were their own mas- 
ters and those Resolutions only recommendati 
the ‘‘armies” which were ‘‘raised” by the 
Congress were, generally, merely myths. The 
Congress did, also, ‘‘make treaties,” as Mr. 
Flanders has stated; but that gentleman should 
have known that they were made in the name 
of each of the thirteen States, specifically set 
forth, and in that of nothing else. The Con- 
gress, in no instance, prior to 1781, ‘‘ performed 
‘the highest acts of sovereign authority,” but 
only as the agent of the several, separate States, 
by their several, separate authority. 

Mr. Flanders has correctly stated the history 
of the formal confederation of the thirteen States 
and the establishment of the league, under the 
title of The United States of America; but he 
would have done better had he either told the 
whole truth concerning the subsequent discon- 
tent with the terms of that confederation or been 
entirely silent concerning it. Mr. Flanders 
also does not correctly understand the character 
of the Congress, under the Confederation—at 
any rate, he does not fully state it. 

The formal Confederation of the States, in 
1781, did not change the character of the several 
States, as it had been, previously—they had 
severally entered into a formal partnership; but 
they were, nevertheless, none the less soverei 
States, and no new Commonwealth had been 
created and no new sovereignty. 

The ‘conflicting and irritating regulations” 
of individual States, to which reference is made, 
were not the result of any defect in the terms of 
confederation, as Mr. Flanders would have us 
suppose, but the consequences of the meddlin 
and unscrupulous temper of the New Sagtend 
States, which, then, as now, assumed to be the 
center of all that was intelligent and virtuous, 
and undertook to compel the other States to 
assent to that dogma and to obey their behests. 

When Mr. Flanders undertook to tell of the 
Annapolis Convention he ought to have seen 
the propriety of telling the whole truth or none 
of it. Atleast, he ought to have told of the 
trick by which a result was arrived at—as re- 
sults are still arrived at, in partisan primary 
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meetings—by a ‘‘spring-game,” before those 
who would have done something else could 
reach their places in the Convention. 

Did it never occur to Mr. Flanders, as a Con- 
stitutional lawyer, that the ratification of the 
Constitution did not necessarily repeal the 
whole of the Articles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union, nor disturb the force of that in- 
strument beyond the substitution of some of 
the Sections of the Constitution for some of the 
Articles of that older Treaty ‘‘ between the 
““States’’? If it did not thus occur to him, he 
has something to learn concerning the ‘‘Con- 
“stitution” of which he assumes to be an ex- 

sitor: if it did, why has he not included in 

is Haposition some notice of those unrepealed 
Articles of the original compact, which, to-day, 
have not been superseded by more recent 
enactments and are, therefore, as much portions 
of the Federal Constitution as are any of the 
Articles of the new one? Why does he not show 
us, for instance, just where and how, in terms, 
the thirteen separate States became legally 
‘‘ynited,”’ and just where the aggregate title 
of ‘‘The United States of America” came from, 
and how it is used, legally, to-day, to represent 
the aggregate Confederacy ? 

We notice Mr. Flanders is impressed with an 
idea that a ‘‘Government” was ‘‘ organized,” 
in 1789, as a ‘‘Government” had existed in 
England, generations before. We do not so 
read the Constitution for the United States ; nor 
can Mr. Flanders, unless he has greater powers 
of observation than we possess. The Constitu- 
tion established three distinct political agencies 
—*‘‘a President of the United States,” ‘‘a Con- 
‘* oress of the United States,” and ‘* one Supreme 
‘* Court and such inferior Courts as the Congress 
‘*shall ordain and establish”—each of which 
distinct agencies was endowed with specific 
authorities, and laden with specific duties, any 
or all of which could be taken away-.and the agen- 
cies themselves abolished, lawfully, whenever the 
several States which had created them should 
see fit to destroy them. Where, then, was and 
is ‘*the Government?” Where, just where, 
does the Constitution, either directly or indirect- 
ly, pretend to create such a ‘‘Government ” or 
employ the word, even by implication? 

In relating the story of General Washington’s 
election to the Presidency, Mr. Flanders says, 
‘* Electors were accordingly chosen In the several 
‘* States” ; but he does not tell By wHoM they were 
elected ; nor in how many of ‘‘ the several States ” 
they were thus elected; nor why more than one 
of the thirteen States who were members of the 
Confederation positively declined to elect any; 
nor that even General Washington, himself, did 
not pretend to be President of ALL the United 
States, for some years after his first inaugura- 


tion, as President, nor then until the dissenting 
States, by their own separate acts, authorized 
him to regard himself as such. Pray, why was 
Mr. Flanders so delicate over this subject? Was 
he ignorant of it, or would a mention of it have 
disturbed his theory ? 

We will not follow Mr. Flanders through his 
Exposition of the several Articles of the Con- 
stitution, although there is ample room for ad- 
verse criticism, in different portions of it, as, 
for instance, in the reason assigned, on page 
58, for the different origin, qualification, and 
mode of election of Senators from those of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress; and, with our ear- 
nest dissent from the publication of a different 
Declaration of Independence from that which was 
signed by the members of the Congress of 1776, 
we close the volume, regretting that so fine an 
opportunity to instruct the public, accurately, 
on the great subject of their country’s Con- 
stitution, has been so lamentably employed and 
so much to the injury of the truth of history 
and of republican principles. 

The volume is very neatly printed. 





46.—Zhe World on Wheels and other Sketches. By Benj. F. 
Taylor. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs, & Co. 1874. Duodecimo, 
pp. 258. Price $1.50, 


A collection of pleasant papers on various 
subjects connected with modes of travel— 
one-horse wagons, buggies, calash-topped chaises, 
old style stage-coaches, canal-boats, railroads, 
etc.,—and we are pleased to say it was evident- 
ly written by one who has seen what he has de- 
scribed, and whose memory is not impaired. 
Who can read, for instance, his graphic ‘descrip- 
tions of Elder Blodgett leaving for ‘‘ the Ohio,” 
in his paneled-box, one-horse wagon, or his equal- 
ly truthful portrayal of the old stage-coach— 
** Concord-coach,” he calls it—or that of ‘‘ the 
‘raging canal,” or ‘‘Clintons’s ditch,” with- 
out according to him who wrote them the high- 
est praise for fidelity of description and ability 
for putting his recollections on paper ? There is 
a vein of quiet humor, too, running throughout 
the entire volume; and we have heartily en- 
joyed the treat afforded us, while we have pick- 
ed out, here and there, some such subjects as 
those referred to. 

The volume is very beautifully printed. 





47.—A Floating City, and The Blockade-runners. By Jules 
Verne. Translated from the French. New York: Scribner 
Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 2. unpaged, iv, 286. 
Price $3. 


In this elegant volume, from a London press, 
we find two stories by the inimitable Verne— 
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not extravaganzas, such as his Journey to the 
Centre of the Earth, but readable stories, well 
conceived and graphically told; and not with- 
out the usual accompaniments of love and ad- 
venture. 

The description of New York, in The Floating 
City, is admirably told and remarkably accu- 
rate, if we except some errors of typography; 
and the description of the Great Eastern steam- 
ship appears to be equally truthful and minute. 

As we said, the typography is the work of a 
London Press and very handsome: the binding 
is adapted to the work and very beautiful. 


48.—-Bric-a-brac Series. Personal Reminiscences by Chorley, 
Planché, and Young. Edited by Richard Henry Stoddard. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874, 16mo, pp. xxiii, 297. 
Price $ 1.50. 

—.Anecdote Biographies of Thackeray and Dickens, Edited 
by Richard Henry Stoddard. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, 
& Co, 1874, 16mo, pp. xxiv, 305. Price $1.50. 


Under this curious general title, Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. have commenced the publica- 
tion of a series of daintily-printed little volumes, 
‘*in which shall be collected, from the numer- 
‘* ous biographies, autobiographies, and memoirs 
‘that have lately appeared, all the reminis- 
‘*cences worth preservation of the men and 
‘¢ women who have done so much to make this 
‘century one of the most brilliant in the annals 
‘*of English literature.” Each of the volumes 
is complete in itself; and as the whole are under 
the editorial control of Mr. R. H. Stoddard, 
the reading public may reasonably suppose the 
work will be well-done. 

The two volumes before us may be regarded, 
we imagine, as fair specimens of the series; and 
no reasonable reader can desire a more accept- 
able addition to his supply of works of anecdo- 
tical biography, while as books for the vacation, 
on the mountain or at the sea-shore, they will 
serve to instruct while they amuse, and that 
without wearying the reader. 

The typography of the works is all that can 
be desired: the binding is, unquestionably, one 
of the most elegant of the many handsome spec- 
imens which the past year has produced. 


49.—A brief narrative of the Hutchinson Family, Sixteen 
sons and daughters of ‘‘ the tribe of Jesse.” By “ Joshua.” 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1874. 16mo, pp. 73. 


Every body has heard of the sweet-tongued 
‘¢ Hutchinson Family,” ‘‘from the old Granite 
‘* State,” whose ballads, exquisitely sung, have 
entertained thousands, the country over. The 
little tract before us, from the pen of ‘‘ Joshua,” 
tells the story of their career, as singers; and 
were it not marred by the interpolation of spirit- 
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ualism, in its most advanced form, it would be 
a most acceptable memento of that excellent 
family. 

It is not the business of the world to dictate 
to any one what he shall believe or disbelieve; 
but it becomes the world’s business, when or- 
dinary communications cannot be allowed to 
pass without being garnished, unasked, with 
offensive paragraphs, to notice the offence; and 
good taste, one would have supposed, should 
have induced ‘‘ Joshua” to have withheld those 
paragraphs from a pamphlet which is intended 
for general circulation. 


50.—On Self-Culture, Intellectual, Physical, and Moral. A 
Vade Mecum for Young Men and Students. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Amstrong, & Co. 1874. 16mo, pp. 116. 

An admirable little volume on the culture of 
the intellect, and on physical and moral culture, 
by Professor Blackie of Edinburgh. 

It is very neatly printed, by the Riverside 
Press. 


51.—Plato, By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott &Co. 1874, 16mo, pp. vii, 197. Price $1.00. 

One of the series of Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers, of which we have already made fre- 
quent mention. It is devoted toa memoir of 
Plato and his writings; and, as we have often 
said, of other works of the series, if all that it con- 
tains shall be well learned, the scholar will have 
acquired a greater knowledge of Plato and his 
writings, without having read a line of the orig- 
inal Greek of that celebrated philosopher, than 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of those who 
have pretended to pass a four years’ course, in 
some celebrated college, and been, very often, 
bedecked with a Doctorate, can pretend to 
know. 


52.—Ralph Elmwood: a Poem. By John Henry Vosburg. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1874. 
pp. 91. Price $1. 

A volume of poetry which we have tried, 
very hard, to understand, without having suc- 
ceeded. Wedonot know whether it was our 
stupidity or the author’s, which defeated our 
good intention; we simply narrate a fact. 

It is admirably printed. 


16mo, 


53.—The Era of the Protestant Revolution. By Frederic 
Seebohm. With numerous maps. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong, & Co. 1874. 16mo, pp. xvi, 242. Price $1. 

The Crusades. By George W. Cox, M. A. With a Map. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Mimo, pp. xx, 
228. Price $1. 

The enterprising publishers of the Bric-a-brae 
Series, the Library of Wonders, the Library of 
Travel and Adventure,and other series of volumes, 
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have inaugurated the publication of another 
series, of which the two volumes referred to, at 
the head of this notice, are the earlier numbers. 
It is to bear the general name of Hpochs of His- 
tory ; to be devoted to the history of the most 
important epochs in the world’s history; to be 
succinct in form; of convenient size; and prop- 
erly illustrated. Itis tobe composed, of course, 
of works written by English authors, and to re- 
late, of course, generally, to subjects connected 
with English history—little of anything else of 
history oy European history can find a lodg- 
ment on the shelves of our general booksellers 
or “‘ liberally educated” book-buyers, now-a-days 
—although, as a make-weight, an Hnglish history 
of the War of the American Revolution is added 
at the foot of thirteen on entirely European 
subjects, in order, we suppose, to secure a hear- 
ing, in the American market, among those 
Americans who regard their own country as en- 
titled to, at least, some consideration, within 
its own boundaries. 

The volumes before us—the first on the Rev- 
olution of the Reformation, the second on the 
Crusades—are well written manuals of the sub- 
jects to which they are respectively devoted ; 
conveying as much information, concerning 
each of those subjects, as is necessary to a good 
understanding of it, in all its phases; and quite 
as much as even well-read persons, not especial- 
ly devoted thereto, can be expected to know of 
it. A good table of Contents in the beginning, 
as good an Index at its close, and appropriate 
maps will afford all necessary facilities to the 
reader; and a clear, well-printed letter-press, 
a neat binding, and a very moderate price, will 
—— the eye of every one who shall incline to 

ook at either of the volumes. 


54.—The Falling Flag. Evacuation of Richmond, Retreat, 
and Surrender at Appomattox, By an Officer of the Rear-guard. 
New York: E. J. Hale and Sen. 1874. 16mo, pp. 67. Price$1. 

An admirable little narrative, from the pen of 
an officer of the South Carolina line who partic- 
ipated therein, of the last days of the military 
career of the Confederate States Army. It was 
written, evidently, from a personal knowledge 
of the events described; and we have seldom 
read a story of real life—stern history—which 
so completely commanded our respect, from the 
opening to the closing paragraph. 

It is one of the most important of the smaller 
histories of the military operations of the South; 
and, as such, we have pleasure in commending it, 
. It is printed and bound with excellent taste. 
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55.—TheGreek Anthology. By Lord Neaves. Philadelphia : J.B 
Lippincott & Co, 1874, 16 mo, pp. 4, unnumbered, 211. Price $1, 
Another of the series of Ancient Classics for 
English Readers of which we have so often writ- 
ten and as often commended to our readers. 

It is from the pen of Lord Neaves, one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice in Scotland; 
and it certainly forms one of the best of this 
excellent series. 

56.—Hand-book of the Locomotive, including the Construction, 
Running, and Management of Locomotive Engines and Boilers, 
With Mlustrations. By Stephen Roper, Engineer. Philadel- 
phia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 
3%. Price $2.50. 

This little hand-book is the work of a practi- 
cal engineer, of thirty years’ standing, and treats 
of matters pertaining to his own occupation. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that it is 
eminently practical in its character; that it con- 
tains information which })ractical engineers will 
turn to, with usefulness and profit; and that 
mere theories, untested, will find little favor in it. 

There are Chapters devoted to the subjects of, 
respectively, Heat, Steam, Gases, Water, Air, 
Combustion, the theory of the Locomotive, the 
Power and the Care and Management of Loco- 
motives, etc.; together with others on different 
branches of the Engineer’s duty, the different 
parts of the Locomotive, the strength of mate- 
rials and of machinery, etc.; accompanied, 
throughout, with tables and wood-cut illustra- 
tions, rules, and vocabularies, rendering it as 
complete, on every branch of the subject, as it 
can very well be. 

It is very neatly printed and bound in moroc- 
co, in pocket-book form, with a tuck. 


57.— The Elements of Intellectual Science. A Manual for Schools 
and Colleges. Abridged from The Human Intellect. By Noah 
Porter, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1871. 
Octavo, pp. xiv, 565. 

The large work of President Porter, entitled 
The Human Intellect, was originally published 
in 1868; and was well-received by scholars 
throughout the country. But it was too ex- 
tended for the purposes of education; and the 
author was requested, by many instructors and 
friends of education, to prepare an abridgment 
for the use of schools and colleges. He has 
complied with that request—retaining all the 
leading positions of the original work, with 
many of the illustrations, occasionally condens- 
ing the language, not unfrequently changing 
the order and method of the argument, and, 
sometimes, omitting portions of it which are 
less adapted to an elementary work. It has 
resulted in the production of a text-book of 
Intellectual Science of superior excellence. 

The volume is very neatly printed. 





